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A Settlement for Palestine 


Palestine is again on the agenda of the United Nations. 
The General Assembly has scheduled discussion of the 
final report of the Mediator, the late Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, completed just before his tragic and brutal as- 
sassination. 

Secretary Marshall, speaking for the United States, 
has described the report as a “generally fair basis” for 
settlement and has urged the Assembly to accept its 
“sound conclusions” in their entirety. British Foreign 
Secretary Bevin has announced the “whole-hearted and 
unqualified support” of the Government of the United 
Kingdom. This is a change of position that brings the 
two governments into agreement. For by it Britain 
abandons her requirement that both parties accept any 
chosen solution. 

The New York Times commented editorially on Sep- 
tember 22 that the suggestions were a compromise “not 
far away from a middle line between mutual concessions 
already advanced in quiet direct negotiations between 
Israel and at least some of the Arab states,” and that 
there was logic and experience behind Count Bernadotte’s 
expressed conviction that a proposal now advanced and 
strongly backed by the United Nations would not be 
opposed by force from either Arabs or Jews. The fol- 
lowing day it was pointed out that solid Anglo-American 
and United Nations support was an advantage that would 
outweigh other considerations in view of the dependence 
of both states on international authority for security and 
sovereignty. 

Count Bernadotte urged that some vital decisions must 
be taken by the United Nations. His recommendations 
were: 

1. The truce in Palestine should be superseded by a 
proclamation of peace involving either complete with- 
drawal and demobilization of armed forces or their wide 
separation by creation of broad demilitarized zones un- 
der United Nations supervision. 

2. The frontiers between Arab and Jewish territory, 
in the absence of agreement between the two parties, 
should be established by the United Nations and should 
embody, for the sake of “geographical homogeneity,” 
the following revisions of the November 29 General As- 
sembly resolution: (a) the Negeb should be defined as 
Arab territory, (b) the frontier should run from Faluja 
north northeast to Ramleh and Lydda (both of which 
places would be in Arab territory) and should then fol- 
low the line of the November resolution, and (c) Galil- 
lee should become Jewish territory. 

3. The disposition of Palestinian territory not included 
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in the Jewish state should be left to the governments of 
the Arab states, in full consultation with the Arab in- 
habitants of Palestine, with the recommendation that it 
be merged with Transjordan, subject to such frontier 
rectifications regarding other Arab states as may be 
found practicable and desirable. 

4. The United Nations should provide special assur- 
ances that the boundaries between the Arab and Jewish 
territories be respected and maintained subject to mutu- 
ally agreed modifications. 


5. The port of Haifa, including the oil refineries and 
terminals and without prejudice to their inclusion in the 
sovereign territory of the Jewish state or the adminis- 
tration of the city of Haifa, should be declared a free 
port with assurances of free access for interested Arab 
countries and an undertaking on their part to place no 
obstacle in the way of oil deliveries by pipeline to the 
Haifa refineries, whose distribution would continue on 
the basis of the historical pattern. 

6. The airport of Lydda should be a free airport, with 
access and employment of its facilities assured for Jeru- 
salem and interested Arab countries. 

7. The City of Jerusalem, as defined in area by the 
November resolution, should be treated separately, under 
effective United Nations control, with maximum feasible 
local autonomy for Arab and Jewish communities, and 
full safeguards for protection and access to the holy 
places and for religious freedom. 

8. The right of unimpeded access to Jerusalem by 
road, rail or air should be respected by all parties. 

9. The right of Arab refugees to return to their homes 
in Jewish-controlled territory at the earliest possible date 
should be affirmed by the United Nations, and their re- 
patriation, resettlement, and economic and social rehabili- 
tation and payment of adequate compensation for the 
property of those choosing not to return should be su- 
pervised and assisted by a United Nations conciliation 
commission. 

10. The political, economic, social and religious rights 
of Arabs in the Jewish territory and of Jews in the Arab 
territory of Palestine should be fully guaranteed and 
respected by the authorities. The conciliation commis- 
sion should supervise observance of this guarantee, and 
should lend its good offices, if invited, to effect agreed 
exchanges of minority populations on the basis of ade- 
quate compensation of property owned. 

11. The United Nations should establish the concilia- 
tion commission above referred to, appointed for a lim- 
ited period, responsible to the United Nations and acting 
under its control. The commission’s purpose should be 
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to ensure the peaceful adjustment of the situation in 
Palestine, cultivating friendly relations between Arabs 
and Jews, supervising boundaries, communications, mi- 
nority rights, etc., and reporting to the United Nations 
any threatened alterations in the settlement or menace 
to the peace. 

Several pertinent observations accompanied these sug- 
gestions. Count Bernadotte termed it “dangerous com- 
placency” to assume that the truce could be indefinitely 
prolonged. He felt “reasonably confident” that, given a 
permanent injunction against military action issued by 
the Security Council and “firm political decisions” by the 
Assembly, both Arabs and Jews would acquiesce, “how- 
ever reluctantly,” in any reasonable settlement bearing 
the United Nations stamp of approval. 

The Mediator found the fundamental issues to be par- 
tition, the Jewish state, Jewish immigration, and Arab 
refugees. The economic union which figured in the par- 
tition plan he found to be impossible in the immediate 
future. The Jewish state he saw as “a living, solidly 
entrenched and vigorous reality.” But, as “a new or- 
ganism of limited resources, its hope of development must 
very largely depend in the long run on the cultivation of 
peaceful and mutually trusting relations with the neigh- 
boring Arab states whose overwhelming numbers dwarf 
into insignificance any population total to which the 
Jewish state may aspire.” 

The problem of Jewish immigration is the burning 
issue and in the opinion of the Mediator should be con- 
sidered not only in terms of the rights of a sovereign 
state but also in terms of its psychological effect upon 
neighboring states and upon the economic absorptive ca- 
pacity of Israel. The Jews, he said, “would do well, in 
defining their immigration policy, to take carefully into 
account the basis of Arab fears and to consider measures 
and policies to allay them.” Unrestricted immigration 
indefinitely continued might give rise in the future to 
“a serious economic and political problem beyond the 
control of any Jewish Government.” 

Tension has been increased by the Arab refugee situa- 
tion. As a result of the conflict, Count Bernadotte re- 
ported, ‘“‘almost the whole of the Arab population fled or 
was expelled from the area under Jewish occupation.” 
Out of 400,000 there remain an estimated 50,000. Also, 
some 7,000 Jewish women and children sought refuge in 
Jewish territory. It was estimated that 12 per cent of 
the Arab refugees were infants from 0-2 years of age; 
18 per cent from 3-5 years of age; while slightly more 
than 10 per cent were pregnant women or nursing 
mothers. With some 8 per cent of aged, sick or infirm 
people the “vulnerable total” approximated 85 per cent 
of the whole. Some 22 per cent camped on the ground. 
Water supplies were inadequate, unprotected and a men- 
ace to health by infection and lack of control. 

As the United Nations debate approaches, Israeli au- 
thorities seem to prefer direct negotiation with the Arabs, 
although their repeated suggestions that negotiation 
be substituted for mediation have been repulsed by Arab 
leaders, who persist in their refusal to recognize Israel's 
government. The Jews, on their part, have spurned the 
Mediator’s suggestion that the 300,000 Arab refugees be 
permitted to return to their homes without delay. They 
hold that such readmission should be part of a peace 
settlement. In turn, they demand that the 12,000 refu- 
gees detained in Cyprus be allowed to proceed to Israel. 

Both sides claim that the truce has borne unfairly upon 
their interests. The facts are difficult to assess with jus- 


tice. Count Bernadotte saw Israel as “a small state, pre. 
cariously perched on a coastal shelf with its back to the 
sea and defiantly facing on three sides a hostile Arab 
world.” Reporting on the first truce he said: “From a 
purely military standpoint, there may have been an ad- 
vantage for the Jews, which would be inherent in any 
truce involving them. Their position is essentially a de- 
fensive one, and time runs in their favor in the sense that 
it increases the possibilities for consolidating their de. 
fensive positions and improving their military organiza- 
tion,” and added a reference to the psychological effect of 
time upon the state’s political standing. The truce, he 
said, had “stopped the momentum of the Arab attack.” 

The second truce, however, halted military action in 
the midst of a successful and apparently expanding 
Israeli campaign. It maintains the military status quo 
at a time when growing dissension appears to be weak- 
ening the Arab alliance. Mark Alexander reported from 
the Middle East in the New Leader of September 18 
that the Arabs, “not having been decisively beaten,” tend 
to desire a resumption of hostilities. But since military 
action now would have to be “on a much larger scale 
than before with expenses many times higher and the 
outcome much more doubtful than it appeared on May 
15th, the majority of Arab politicians prefer the present 
state of ‘no war and no peace.’ Their arguments are 
much more reasonable than those of the Arab ‘militarists’ ; 
they argue that the present truce is a much cheaper way 
toward the same target; the elimination of the Jewish 
state.” For, he reports, 12 per cent of the population of 
Jewish Palestine is mobilized in the army and auxiliary 
contingents. This burden prevents the execution of ur- 
gent economic programs of resettlement and public works. 
Farsighted Israeli politicians, of most parties, Mr. Alex- 
ander says, see the dangers of a war that might last for 
years and make impossible realization of the Zionist im- 
migration plans. In fact, the (London) New Statesman 
and Nation reported on September 11 that Israel’s “Pro- 
visional Government has already had to introduce immi- 
gration quotas.” 

In the meantime the Arabs, lacking effective leadership, 
realize that no quick victory is possible and look for a 
long struggle. Clifton Daniel wrote in the New York 
Times last July 26 that “what is expected is a period of 
revolution and anarchy from which new forces, as yet 
unknown, will arise to make the effort of achieving unity 
in the Arab world and gather strength for another effort 
to subdue the Zionists.” They do not expect timidity or 
conciliation from Israel, believing that “sooner or later 
the pressure of immigration and ambition will drive the 
Israelis to attempt the expansion of their tiny country, 
and the result will be a new war with the Arabs.” In 
the meantime the Arabs have set up in Palestine an ad- 
ministration claiming jurisdiction over the whole country, 
with the Mufti of Jerusalem again politically in evidence 
and in spite of opposition from Transjordan’s King 
Abdullah. 

Israeli authorities have notified the United Nations 
that they will not agree to the excision of the Negeb from 
Jewish Palestine. They claim it is essential for the ab- 
sorption of new population, that it would deprive Israel 
of the waters and minerals of the Dead Sea, as well as 
of direct access to the Red Sea. 


Policy and the Atom Bomb 


In a discussion of “The Atom Bomb as Policy Maker” 
in the October issue of Foreign Affairs a number of very 
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rtinent observations are made by Bernard Brodie of 
the Yale Institute of International Studies. 

Dr. Brodie holds that while we must continue the search 
for a workable and secure international control system, 
he believes we must seriously consider what for the Amer- 
jcan people is implied in adjustment to an atomic age 
devoid of international controls. 


The problem of American policy is complicated by the 
present phase of the world power system which is bi- 
polar, making the target of any overt power preparations 
“all too unambiguous.” In considering ideological differ- 
ences the fact is too often overlooked that “reassuring 
analogies” drawn from long periods of amicable relations 
between states of widely differing ideologies do not ap- 
ply to the present situation. Communist philosophy “ex- 
plicitly and systematically rejects the previously accepted 
norms of international conduct. The principle of expe- 
diency in the approach to the existing pattern is not 
simply indulged in, it is avowed and exalted.” More- 
over, the Soviet Union is a military state, “if not a mili- 
taristic one.” These conclusions point to a policy “the 
realization of which will at each recurrence of crisis 
serve to persuade the Soviet leaders that the expedient 
solution is the peaceful one. Such a policy would no 
doubt also serve to reduce the frequency of crises. For 
the saving grace of the Soviet philosophy so far as inter- 
national relations are concerned is that, unlike the Nazi 
ideology, it incorporates within itself no time schedule.” 
Probably little can be done in the present generation to 
alter the communist conviction that war between the 
Soviets’ world and the capitalist world is inevitable, but 
we on continue to persuade them that “The time is not 
yet !” 

The atom bomb “makes possible for the first time de- 
cisive military action between the two great centers of 
power.” Several considerations modify the general as- 
sumption that the United States’ superiority in atomic 
armaments is bound quickly to wane. Monopoly will 
probably have a relatively short duration but superiority 
“will increase considerably before it begins to wane,” 
and may wane much more slowly than has been stated. 
And “the fact remains that the atomic bomb is today our 
only means for throwing substantial power immediately 
against the Soviet Union in the event of flagrant Soviet 
aggression.” So “our problem now is to develop the 
habit of living with the atomic bomb, and the very in- 
comprehensibility of the potential catastrophe inherent in 
it may well make that task easier.” 


Negotiation for What? 


popular misapprehension regarding international 
diplomacy is discussed by Walter Lippmann in his column 
in the Herald Tribune of October 11. Possibly as a result 
of the great desire for peace that has followed the hard- 
won victory of World War IT, there appears to be a general 
assumption that a negotiated settlement must be an agree- 
ment to cooperate. In consequence there is an either-or 
attitude, a belief that where we cannot agree we cannot 
reach a settlement of differences. “Yet,” Mr. Lippmann 
reminds his readers, “in diplomacy, as in ordinary life, 
there are many orderly, lawful, peaceable settlements 
which are not agreements to cooperate but agreements 
and contracts to separate, to dissolve a partnership, to live 
apart and be divorced.” 


It is, of course, of the Soviet Union that Mr. Lippmann 
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is thinking. Mr. Saltzman (an Assistant Secretary of 
State), he comments, “assumes that the only purpose 
of a negotiated settlement would be an agreement to co- 
operate in administering Germany. Mr. Wallace thinks 
we could cooperate; Mr. Saltzman, quite rightly, has 
learned that we cannot. But it is not only quite con- 
ceivable, indeed it is most likely, that when serious negotia- 
tions take place the subject matter will not be another 
agreement to cooperate. ... 

“The object of the negotiations will be to make a set- 
tlement of the second German war as all great wars have 
had in the end to be settled: that is to say, by a treaty of 
peace which delimits frontiers, collects the indemnities, 
recognizes a de facto government, and stipulates the 
terms and the time for the military evacuation of the 
enemy’s country.” 

Mr. Lippmann finds the effort to run Germany by four- 
power control experimental and “quite bizarre.” “Even 
among the most like-minded nations,” he says, “a condo- 
minium, that is to say the governing of an area by several 
alien governments, has always proved to be unworkable. 
Applied to Germany by governments which are irrecon- 
cilably contrary-minded, it reflected . . . a complete mis- 
understanding of Germany, of Russia, of Europe, of this 
country, and of the nature of things.” All the victors in a 
war against a modern nation can do, Mr. Lippmann con- 
tends, “is to make reasonable terms of peace as quickly 
as possible, and then go away, leaving the vanquished to 
face the responsibilities of their own reconstruction, and 
to adjust themselves to the international system which 
the new balance of power, resulting from the war, has 
brought into being.” 


American Tobacco and the E. R. P. 


Concern expressed in church circles for the wholesome 
development of the European Recovery Program, as a 
result of rumored pressure by United States tobacco in- 
terests, led the Federal Council’s Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill to make an inquiry. The 
following is a summary of the information secured. 

The foreign market has long been important to the 
tobacco industry in the United States and both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the government when 
shaping the E. R. P. legislation were sensitive to that 
fact. The former, while reducing most of the commodity 
estimates of the Committee on European Economic Co- 
operation (representing the 16 European participating 
countries), raised the 1948-49 estimate of European to- 
bacco import needs by one-third—from 247,000 metric 
tons to 328,000. Moreover, Congress inserted in its re- 
vision of the bill setting up an Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration several clauses relating to “surplus agricul- 
tural commodities,” i. e., agricultural commodities or 
products which in the judgment of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture are in excess of domestic requirements. It was 
specified that the Administrator should procure such com- 
modities within the United States insofar as they might 
be available in sufficient quantity, and should procure 
them in proportion to their excess over domestic require- 
ments “insofar as practicable and applicable, and after 
giving due consideration . . . to the historic reliance of 
United States producers . . . upon markets in the partici- 
pating countries.” 

The estimates of import needs do not constitute direc- 
tives. And the amendment regarding procurement is 
qualified by the reference to practicability and applica- 
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bility. The Administrator is therefore free to bend be- 
fore or to resist pressure. 

Thomas K. Finletter, Chief of the E. C. A.’s Special 
Mission to the United Kingdom, publicly stated that 
none of the participating countries would be required to 
accept imports not requested by their governments. 
Moreover, a trustworthy summary of the allocations in- 
dicates that little more than two per cent of E. C. A. au- 
thorizations totalling $1,697,980,997 has been spent for 
tobacco. The breakdown of tobacco shipments up to 
September 20, by countries, is this: 


United Kingdom 16,000,000* 
Bizone Germany 7,000,000 
5,373,955 
553,000 
1,954,000 
,700,000 
8,200 


It was reported by the United Press that on September 
28 some 25 Southern Senators, representatives and to- 
bacco men met with Paul G. Hoffman, foreign aid ad- 
ministrator. They urged that E. C. A. should protect the 
foreign market for United States tobacco, that this was, 
indeed, the “intent of Congress.” Mr. Hoffman is quoted 
as saying that, while deeply concerned both for European 
recovery and for United States prosperity, he was opposed 
to “distorting the historic trade pattern of Europe in favor 
of American industry.” He added that he did not believe 
“that American industry and agriculture are entitled to 
a subsidy” under the E. R. P. program and that if such 
was the intent of the law he was out of place as its ad- 
ministrator. 


Nationalist Government in South Africa 


In the three months it has been in office South Africa's 
new Nationalist Government has taken the following ac- 
tions: freed wartime saboteurs and convicted traitors, 
lifted the bans on the semi-military Fascist Ossewa 
Brandwag and the Afrikaner secret society, the Broeder- 
bond ; reorganized the army, giving more scope to Afri- 
kaans-speaking officers ; reconstituted the disbanded “rifle 
associations” as a “platteland army”; curtailed British 
immigration “to ensure maintenance of the existing com- 
position of the white population”; allowed Germans 
marked for deportation to remain in the country. The 
Johannesburg correspondent of the (London) Economist 
reports in that journal’s September 4 issue that it is 
planned to investigate trade unions for Communist influ- 
ence, no longer to tolerate “the Michael Scotts and the 
Basners who take South Africa’s domestic affairs 
abroad”; or the churches which “undermine the policy 
of apartheid.” 

The English-speaking press has been warned to show 
more “responsibility.” The Asiatic Act will be amended 
in such manner as to tighten restrictions on property 
rights of Asiatics and abandon the promised franchise. 

Curtailment of immigration pleases the trade unions. 
Townsmen benefit in profits and farmers in prices, the 
middle class in tax cuts; commerce and industry by the 
non-imposition of import controls. No intention of really 
returning Natives to the Reserves appears and the towns 
rine iy have cheap labor. But Native rights will gravely 
shrink. 


*One reason for the size of this authorization is stated to be 
the importance of the British tobacco industry as an export 
industry. 


The Opposition is not now attacking on the Native is. 
sue directly. The strategy is, rather, to point out that if 
Native representation can be abolished by a simple ma- 
jority the door is open for such other fundamental 
changes as the reduction of English to a subsidiary lan- 
guage. The observer does not see any early likelihood 
of such drastic action in spite of his report that the “ulti- 
mate aim is undoubtedly a Republic, probably an Afri- 
kaner one, and probably totalitarian.” 


The Changing American Family 


The May issue of the American Journal of Sociology 
is devoted to a symposium on various aspects of Ameri- 
can family life. Ernest W. Burgess, chairman of the 
department of sociology, University of Chicago, discusses 
the major trends in family life. These are: “modifiability 
and adaptability,’ in a period of rapid social change, 
“urbanization,” “secularization,” “instability,” “speciali- 
zation” on certain aspects of child rearing, and “the trend 
to companionship” in the family. Dr. Burgess thinks 
that American families are “in greater or less degree” 
changing toward the “companionship” form in which 
“the essential bonds in the family are now found more 
and more in the interpersonal relationship of its mem- 
bers, as compared with those of law, custom, public opin- 
ion, and duty in the older institutional forms of the 
family.” 

City life has tended to emancipate the members of the 
family from the institutional controls characteristic of 
rural families. Thus the urban family “tended to be- 
come an affectional and cultural group, united by the in- 
terpersonal relations of its members.” Much of the in- 
stability in American family life comes, the writer thinks, 
from “the shift to the democratic companionship type 
from the old-time rural family of this country and the 
transplanted old-world family forms of immigrant 
groups.” Many family tensions are caused by “the re- 
sulting conflicting conceptions in expectations and roles 
of husbands and wives and of parents and children.” 


All these changes have “constituted a vast experiment 
in democracy.” Two recent studies of family life indicate 
that the adaptability of the persons concerned is more 
important in the success or failure of marriage than the 
degree of family integration. Adaptability requires flexi- 
bility in shifting to new situations, the ability to “act in 
an appropriate way” in a new situation, and “the posses- 
sion of knowledge and skills which make for successful 
adjustments to a new condition,” the stability of the older 
type of family was “in large part due to the external so- 
cial pressures of public opinion, the mores, and law. The 
stability of the companionship family arises from the 
strength of the interpersonal relations of its members, 
as manifested in affection, rapport, common interests and 
objectives.” 

But the “trial-and-error method” indicated in the ris- 
ing divorce rate is “a wasteful procedure,” involving 
“tragic losses.” Education for marriage and family life 
is being provided under many types of auspices: high 
schools, colleges, churches, community agencies such as 
the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. and social settlements, 
and family service societies. Some centers are also be- 
ing set up under independent auspices. Young people 
are increasingly interested, the writer believes, in using 
research findings in planning their own patterns for mar- 
riage and family life. 
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